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You told me, I remember, glory, built 

On selfish principles, is shame and guilt ; 
The deeds that men admire as half divine, 
Stark nonght, because corrupt in their design. 


Cowper. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A man must be a good man in order to 
do any good actions. 


“s For of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble 
bush gather they grapes.” 


There is a wide distinction between good men and 
bad. Though all men are capable of seeing in what 
this distinction consists, yet many are willingly ignorant 
of it, and choose to place it in something, which is the 
most favorable to their own characters. This was re- 
markably the case, when the Saviour made his appear- 
ance in the world. The most prevailing opinion then 
was, that something merely external distinguishes saints 
from sinners. ‘This opinion was highly favorable to the 
Pharisees, whose external appearance was beautiful and 
amiable. But our Saviour, who knew the nature and 
danger of this opinion, took every proper opportunity 
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to show the veal distinction between good men and bad 

For he knew what was in man, and could easily de- 
scribe the feelings of both saints and sinners. If we at- 
tend to his discourses, which are recorded by the evan. 
gelists, we shall find, that he said more upon the essen- 
tial difference between good men and bad, than upon 
any other subject. He insisted upon this distinction not 
only through his sermon on the mount, but in all his fa- 
miliar and occasional discourses, he made it his main 
object to speak to every one according to his real char- 
acter, in order to make him sensible of it. He also 
pursued the distinction between good men and bad into 
its proper consequences, and showed that all their ac- 
tions agree with their character. He plainly and strik- 
ingly illustrated the doctrine—That a man muat be a 
good man in order to do any good actions. In reference 
to this subject he said—* for of thorns men do noi gath- 
er figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they grapes.” 

In the present communication, it is proposed to enter 
into a particular consideration of this important subject. 
And we request the candid and patient attention of our 
readers, while we first show what constiiutes a mana 
good man; and then, that a man must be a good 
man in order to do any good actions. That no man is 
naturally good, we are plainly taught in the scriptures. 
In conse juence of the first offence of the first man, all 
his descendants come into the world totally depraved, 
and continue so until they become good men. It is 
written, ‘¢ by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners.” It is also written, “ There is none righteous, 
no, not one ; there is none that understandeth ; there is 
none that seeketh after God. They are all gone out of 
the way; they are together become unprofitable ; there 
is none that doeth good, no, not 6ne.” ‘The apostle, 
speaking of himself and other christians, says, they 
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« were by nature children of wrath, even as oth- 
ers.” Speaking particularly of himself, he says, “in 
me, that is my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” John 
declares, on this subject, the same sentiment as Paul. 
He says, * The whole world lieth in wickedness.” Ac- 
cording to the scriptures no man has any native good- 
ness, but every man is wholly corrupt and sinful. It 
being, then, a plain truth, that every man is naturally 
bad, itis very important to know what constitutes a 
man a good man. And here it is plain, at the first view, 
that vothing can constitute a man a good man, which is 
common to bad men. Whatever forms the character of 
a good man, must be something which never belongs to 
abad man. ‘There are many things which are com- 
mon to all the children of men, and not one of these 
can constitute a man a good man. 

There is nothing distinguishing between good and bad 
men, in the natural faculties of their minds. These all 
men possess; some in a higher, and some in a lower de- 
gree. And the different degrees in their mental pow- 
ers are common to good and bad men. Some good men 
have better natural faculties than some bad men; and 
some bad men have better natural faculties than some 
good men. There is, therefore, nothing in the natural 
powers of the mind, to distinguish good men from bad. 
\gain—there is nothing distinguishing in acquired know- 
ledge. Some men have much more acquired knowledge 
than others. And this may be owing either to their 
having better abilities to acquire knowledge, or to their 
having better advantages, or to both. But good men 
and bad stand very much upon a level, with respect to 
acquired knowledge or mental improvements. We find 
some bad men very learned, and some goed men equal- 
ly so. So that human learning forms so essential differ- 
ence in the moral characters of human beings. Again 
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—There is nothing distinguishing in speculative know- 
ledge of the doctrines and duties of christianity. This 
is a kind of knowledge, which both good men and bad 
are capable of obtaining, and ofiendo obtain to a great 
degree. Divine truths are plainly revealed in the bi- 
ble ; and various motives may lead persons to search 
the scriptures, in order to know what man is to believe 
concerping God, and what duties God requires of man. 
And all who search the scriptures, may obtain a good 
degree of doetrinal knowledge respecting religion. But 
there is nothing in this kind of knowledge, which can 
distinguish a good man froma bad. For there is no 
moral goodness in the greatest .speculative knowledge. 
If there were, the devil might have some real holiness ; 
for he possesses great speculative knowledge concerning 
God, and the truths he has revealed in his word. Bad 
men may understand and believe all the important doc- 
trines of the gospel, as well as good men. So thatin 
this respect, there is no essential difference. 
Again—there is nothing in the external performance 
of religious duties to distinguish good men from bad.— 
Bad men may perform any of the external duties of re- 
ligion. The Pharsiees who charged Christ with work- 
ing miracles by a diabolical influence, were very strict in 
the performance of all external acts of religion and de- 
votion. They fasted and prayed above measure, and 
carried their religious services to a superstitious exact- 
ness. Paul was as strict in the performance of religi- 
ous duties and in the practice of morality, before he was 
a good man, as afterwards. And it is still the case, that 


men in the state of nature may perform the externals of 


religion and morality with as much constancy and uni- 
formity, as the most sincere and devout christian. So 
that there is no essential difference between saints and 


sinners, with respect to their external appearance and 
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conduct. We have now mentioned a number of things, 
in which good and bad men are alike; and we might 
mention many more things, which are common to all 
men; but there is nothing, which is common to all men, 
that can constitute a man a good man. In order to find 
the real criterion of a good man we must look for some- 
thing, that no bad man ever possessed ;—and that isa 


coodheart. Bad men have possessed every thing that 


good men have possessed, except a good heart. ‘This is 
peculiar to a good man and forms his essential charac- 
ter. Hence our Lord said, “ O generation of vipers, 
how can ye, being evil, speak good things ? for out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouthspeaketh. A good 
man out of the good treasure of the heart bringeth forth 
good things ; and an evil man out of the evil treasure 
bringeth forth evil things.” A good heart necessarily 
makes a good man; let him be in other respects what 
he may, whether great or small, learned or unlearned, 
rich er poor, bond or free. But it may be asked, What 
is a good heart ? It may be answered, an heart after 
God’s own heart. And God’s own heart consists in per- 
fect benevolence. ‘God is love.” Whoever possesses 
such love as God feels and as his law requires, has a 
good heart. Nothing more nor less than true love is a 
good heart. No temper, disposition, or principle, dis- 
tinct from love amounts to a good heart. That good 
heart which forms a good man, is something morally ex- 
cellent and praiseworthy, and therefore something in 
which he is truly und properly active. A good man is 
not a machine. He is not made good without his own 
choice. When a bad man becomes a good man, he be- 
comes so by his own free, voluntary exercise of univer- 
sal benevolence, which takes different names according 
to the different objects upon which it terminates. When 
exercised towards God it is complacency ; when exer- 
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cised towards the friends of God, it is brotherly love ; 
when exercised towards mankind in general, it is good 
will ; when exercised towards Christ, it is faith ; when 
exercised towards sin, it is repentance ; and when exer- 
cised towards Divine Providence, it is confidence, sub- 
mission, patience, hope. A good heart consists in such 
holy exercises as these. And these exercises are pecu- 
liar to a good man. A bad man never has the true love 
of God in him; or the least degree of holiness, which is 
the moral image of God. 

It is now proposed to show—That a man must be a 
good man in order to do any good actions. ‘To iljustrate 
this truth we suggest the fellowing observations : 

1. It is a dictate of common sense that a man must 
be a good man in order to do good actions. We always 
judge of the moral quality of actions by the intention of 
the agent. The most religious or beneficent action 
done from mercenary motives, never gains our appro- 
bation. But any action, which appears to proceed from 
a good heart, or benevolent design, always conveys the 
idea ef real goodness. Seneca, a heathen moralist, be- 
lieved that the design of an action always determined 
the nature of it, and he illustrated the idea by a singu- 
lar fact. He says, a certain man struck another with a 
sword, in order to kill him; but instead of killing him, 
he only pierced his side, and opéned an abscess, which 
proved the means of saving his life. Upon this he re- 
marks, that the action was criminal, though the effect 
was beneficial, because tiie agent had a base and ma- 
levolent design, and this is the opinion, which every 
person ought to form and does actually form of an exter- 
nal action, which proceeds from a wicked heart. But 
if a good action cannot proceed from a bad heart, then 
a man must be a good man, or have a good heart, in or- 
der to do a good action. 
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The scriptures represent all good actions as pro- 


ceeding from a good heart. Our Saviour says, “ A good 
man out of the good treasure of the heart bringeth forth 
eood things.” Selomon says, “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so ishe.”” His heart determines the moral 
quality of all his thoughts, words and actions. It was 
the heart of Abraham, which rendered the offering of 
his son acceptable to God ; for he did it only in his 
heart. It was the heart of David, that rendered his 
design to build the temple well pleasing to God; for he 
did it only in his heart. {t is written—* He that is born 
of God, doth not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth in 
him; and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” 
‘This implies that whatever is done from a good heart is 
a good action; and just so far as a man is a good man, 
his actions are good actions. Hence it is that the scrip- 
ture so often represents the actions of good men as 
vood actions, without specifying the particular motives 
from which they act. We read, “The prayer of the 
upright is God s delight.” Again—* He taketh pleasure 
in them that fear him, in those that hope in his mercy.” 
The upright and those that fear God have a good heart, 
and it is presumed they act from this heart, and conse- 
quently their actions are good ; though it is not true 
they always act from a good heart and do what is pleas- 
ing to God. But this is always true, sofar as ‘men are 
good men, so far their actions are good. The scripture 
represents all good actions as flowing from a good heart, 
or as being done by good men. So that it clearly ap- 
pears, that a man must be good in order te do good 
actions. Our Saviour represents it as necessary, that 
a man should be a good man in order to do a good ac- 
tion, as it is that a tree should be good, in order to bring 
forth good fruit. 
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3. The first thing which God requires of fallen man 
is to become good. If we look into the bible, we shall 
find, that God first of all, requires men to be good. The 
first and great command is to love the Lord thy God 
with all our heart. Love is the first thing which is re- 
quired in every command in the bible, and we have ob- 
served that it is love, which constitutes a man a good 
man, or forms that good heart, which is the only source 
of all good actions. Again we read, “If there be first 
a willing mind, itis accepted according to what a man 
hath and not according to what he hath not.” The 
meaning is, that a man must first be a good man, or first 
have a good heart, in order to do any thing acceptable 
to God. Christ is still more explicit upon the point in 
his discourse with the Scribes and Pharisees. This is 
his pointed language ; “* Wo unto you Scribes and Phar- 


isees ! for ye make clean the outside of the cup and of 


the platter, but within ye are full of extortion and wick- 
edness. Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which is 
within the cup and platter, that the outside of them may 
be clean also” 'Fhis same sentiment runs through the 
bible. Read the exhortations of the prophets and the 
apostles and you will find, that they always exhort men 
to be good, in the first instance; and then to express 
the goodness of their hearts in their external conduct. 
Isaiah exhorts sinners in this form ; “* Wash ye, make ye 
clean ; put away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes ; cease to do evil; learn to do well.” Jeremiah 
says, “O Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wicked- 
ness.” Ezekiel says, “Make you anew heart anda 
new spirit ? for why will ye die 7” Joel says, “ Rend 
your heart and not your garment.” Christ says, “ Re- 
pent ye and believe the Gospel.” And when inquiring 
and distressed sinners applied to the apostles to know 
what they should first of all do, or what was the first 
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step in the order of duty, they received the same an- 
swer from all the inspired teachers—* Repent and be- 
lieve.” These passages clearly determine that no man 
can do the least duty, until he becomes a good man. It 
may be added, 

1. The scriptures condemn all the actions of men, 
which proceed from a bad heart. Solomon says, “the 
sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord.” 
Christ says of the most religious among the Jews, “This 
people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth and hon- 
oreth me with their lips, but their heart is far from me.” 


Paul represents a man’s having all faith and knowledge 
and the most extensive natural benevolence, as being 
nothing and doing nothing acceptable to God, before he 
becomes a good man, or has that charity which seeketh 


not herown. And Isaiah, in the first chapter of his pro- 
phecy, represents all the sacrifices and religious duties 
and devotions of sinners, as not only unacceptable to 
God, but contrary to his holy commands. 

In view of the important sentiment, which has now 
been illustrated, we shall offer a few remarks. And, 

1. If it be true that a man must be a good man in or- 
der to do good actions, then every command in the bi- 
ble given to sinners requires them to change their hearts. 
For the bible requires nothing but good actions. This 
is plain from the nature of the divine commands; from 
the character of the Being who gave them; and from 
his prohibition and disapprobation of all bad actions. 
But if nothing but good actions are required of sinners, 
then all the commands requiring those equally, or rather 
primarily, require them to change their hearts. God 
certainly regards the heart in all his commands. And 
there isnot a single duty, required of sinners in the 
scriptures, that is ever done, or that ever can be done, 
without a good heart. Such a heart, as consists in holy 
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love, is the sum and essence of what God requires of 
rational creatures. And tosuppose that he requires of 
sinners any thing that they ever do, while they refuse 
to change their hearts from selfishness to benevolence, 
is to suppose that he requires that in which there is no 
moral goodness. ‘To change theis hearts is the first and 
great duty which God requires of sinners. Until they 
perform this duty they never do a single action, which 
he requires or will ever approve and accept. 

2. If it be true, that a man must be a good man in 
order to do good actions, then it is a truth that ought to 
be clearly taught and inculcated. It is certainly a prac- 
tical and consequently an important truth. The inspired 
teachers dwell upon this truth and make it as plain as 
possible. There is inthe bible no one truth that is 
plainer. And it appears so, when persons in earnest at- 
tend to it. Sinners always see and feel, when they ear- 
nestly attend to what God requires, that they have never 
done one act of duty, because their hearts have always 
been full of evil. And what is true, and what all per- 
sons must sooner or later see to be truth, religious teach- 
ers are solemnly bound to teach their hearers with the 
utmost plainness and decision. 

3. If it be true that aman must be a good man in or- 
der to do good actions, then there is a great deal ol 


preaching, which is contrary toscripture. Many preach- 


ers contradict this truth, not inadvertently, but profes- 
sedly and designedly. And this is done, not merely by 
such preachers as disbelieve the essential doctrines ot 
the gospel, but by a great part, if not the greatest part 
of such ministers, as profess to believe these doctrines. 
Against all the instructions and requirements, which God 
has given to sinners by Moses and the prophets, and 
Jesus Christ and the apostles, and against ihe plainest 
dictates of common sense, a vast number of preachers 
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offigially maintain, that of thorns men may gather figs 
and of a bramble-bush may gather grapes. 

4. I€ it be true, that a man must be a good man in 
order to do good actions, then men are naturally unwil- 
ling to know their duty. Under the light of the gospel 
ihey have an opportunity to know thistruth. The bible 
clearly teaches it. And some preachers plainly teach 
the truth on this subject. Yet how few believe it! Af. 
ter all they read and hear, they will believe that a cor- 
rupt tree can bring forth good fruit. But surely no per- 
would imbibe and believe such an evident and dan- 


son 


oer 


is error, if they did not choose darkness rather 
than light, and refuse to come to the light of truth. 

5. Wf it be true, that aman must be a good man in or- 
der to do goud actions, then that preaching does sinners 
no good, which does not serve to convince them of this 
truth. It only establishes them in a good or better opin- 
ion of themselves, without any reason and against the 
truth. Unless they renounce their favourable opinion 
of themselves, they will find that such preachers as 
now please their hearts will destroy their souls forever. 

6. If it be the first duty of sinners to become good 
men, then it is easy to see why God in the bible gives 
no directions to sinners respecting what they shouid do 
previous to their becoming good men and in order to 
become so, Sinners often profess a great desire to know 
what they ought to do to prepare themselves tw have a 
new heart, and declare that they are willing and desi- 
rous to do any thing that is necessary for this purpose. 
But God never requires sinners to do any thing previous 
to having a good heart, or to prepare themselves to 
have such an heart. Such an heart is the very thing, 
which God, first of all, requires of sinners. W hy should 
they be instructed and directed to do any thing before 
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the first thing, which they can properly be require to 
do and are justly bound to do? 

7. If it be the first duty of sinners to become good 
men, then we see why the bible never requires or di- 
rects sinners to pray for a new heart. It would be ab- 
surd to direct sinners to pray for a new heart. Such a 
direction would be inconsistent with the performance of 
their first and great duty. And it is perfect folly and 
wickedness for sinners with a bad heart end a heart full 
of evil to pray to God for anew and holy heart. * Either 
make the tree good and his fruit good ; or else make the 
tree corrupt and his fruit corrupt—The ax is laid unto 
the root of the trees; therefore every tree, which 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into 
the fire.” 


On the manner of reading the Scrip- 
tures. 


No. Il. 


In some remarks on this subject, in the last number 
of the Visitor, the writer dwelt principally upon atten- 
tion and inquiry in the perusal of the scriptures, as ne- 
cessary to a proper and useful understanding of them 
He would now solicit the attention of the reader to a 
brief illustration of several other particulars which 
were then suggested. 

Candour, which is one of the particulars referred to, 
is highly requisite in studying the scriptures. Candour 
is opposed to partiality or prejudice. Itis asincere de- 
sire to know the truth ;— a disposition readily to discern 
and acknowledge the truth, and to give every consider- 
ation by which the truth is illustrated, its proper weight 
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and influence. Every person should feel more solicit- 
ous to maintain this disposition in reading the bible, than 
in examining the contents of any other book. ‘The 

truths and precepts of this, are infinitely more import- 
ant than those of any uninspired volume, and in attending 
to it, we are at the same time more liable to a degree 

of prejudice, which may involve us in dangerous errors. 
It is indeed to this source—to want of candour—to pre- 
judice, the offspring of human depravity, that the 
thousand conflicting errors which prevail on religious 
subjects, are to be traced. When we read a book of 
philosophy or history, we have no peculiar inter- 
est in the theory which is advanced, or in the facts 
which are recorded. Upon such subjects there is little 
or nothing to bias our minds ; and we can easily attend 
to them with impartiality, and find pleasure in the in- 
struction to be derived from them. But the Bible has 
to do with ourselves. It comes home to our bosoms, 
and is conversant with our most secret thoughts and feel- 
ings. ‘The subjects on which it treats, touch our selfish 
interest, and oiten thwart our strongest passions and our 
favorite pursuits. Itexhibits trath, which is humbiing 
to our pride, and enjoins duties which often involve a 
painful self-denial. ‘The natural heart is not pleased 
with its representations, and wishes to alter them. Ifa 
particular sentiment be true, the sinner perceives, that 
without forming a character entirely different from the 
one he now sustains, he must be miserabic. If it be 
false, he ean quiet his conscience, dismiss his fears and 
spend his life in tranquil security. The latter, there- 
fore, he strongly desires should be the case, and his in- 
genuity is immediately, and often almost insensibly em- 
p.oyed, to make the scriptures speak a language which 
will sit more easily upon his mind, Even the man ot 
piety, as he is sanctified butia part, is not always free 
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from a state of feeling which is adverse to the discovery 
of truth. All are, indeed, liable to prejudice in a great- 
er or less degree in the examination of religious subjecte. 
ut in proportion as this disposition prevails, it will be 
the source of ignorance orerror. The scriptures, plain 
as they are, are not incapable of perversion, and they 
will not fail to be perverted by the uncandid. Truth 
must be loved before it is properly sought after, and it 
must be impartially sought, before it wiil be found and 
retained. And surely nothing can be more unreasonable 
than to imagine that we have any interest in misunder- 
standing the scriptures. Falsehood cannot become truth 
by being received as such. The sun will not cease to 
shine because we close our eyes against his beams. It 
is the tendency of error to involve the mind in darkness, 
and keep the heart enslaved to sin. We should never 
forget that we are deeply interested in knowing reli- 
gious truth in its perfect simplicity ;—its freedom from all 
the coloring and inventions of men. If we approach the 
scriptures with an honest and candid mind,—with a dis- 
position to know and receive “ what is the mind of the 
Spirit,” we shall not study in vain. Our studies will be 
rewarded in the acquisition of truth. 

A conviction of the divine origin of the scriptures, is 
requisite in the state of mind with which they should be 
read. That they are of divine origin, is a truth sup- 
ported by the fullest evidence. ‘The prophecies which 
they contain and which have been fulfilled, the miracles 
wrought in support of them, the solemnity, purity, and 
harmony of their doctrines and duties, the happy effects 
which they have produced upon the world, all unite to 
demonstrate that they “were given by inspiration of 
God,” that in communicating them to the world « holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” On every page of the Bible it is virtually 
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God who addresses us. He declares the trath of every 
doctrine there revealed, and enforces by his infinite au- 
thority every duty which is there enjoined upon men. 
An impression of this solemn truth upon our minds when 
we read the bible could hardly fail to have a desirable 
influence. It would excite an interest in the subject be- 
fore us, restrain our wandering thoughts, dispose us to 
feelings of reverence, and guard us against attempts to 
accommodate the scriptures to our wishes or to any pre- 
conceived and perhaps erroneous opinions. Our minds 
would evidently be in a state very favourable to a pro- 
per study of the sacred writings, and we should be far 
more likely to acquire correct views of what they 
teach than we could be if forgetful or regardless of their 
divine inspiration. Many persons seem to take up the 
scriptures as they would a newspaper or an almanack, 
and to read them with almost as little thought of their 
holy origin. How must this appear to their author 
who has mercifully condescended to reveal in them his 
character and will? What irreverence and guilt does it 
involve! How small the prospect that those who read 
the scriptures thus, will understand them or derive from 
them any real advantage ! How obviously does it con- 
cern every person when he opens the sacred volume to 
admit the full impression upon his mind that it is the 
word of God; to read it with a conviction that it is a 
communication from that Almi$bty and infinite Being to 
whom he is accountable. 

The reading of the scriptures should be accompanied 
with prayer for the enlightening influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The very disposition which is supposed in prayer 
is humble, submissive, and tractable, and therefore ap- 
propriate to the perusal of such a book as the bible, and 
favourable to a right understanding of religious truth. 
But this is not all that renders. prayer important. We 
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need a divine influence to guard us from ignorance and 
error, and to render truth instrumental in sanctifying our 
hearts. Our moral defilement is deep-rooted and obsti- 
nate. It renders truth offensive and error pleasing. It 
often throws a vail of darkness over the understanding. - 
Many persons who are not unacquainted with the scrip- 
tures reject much of what they teach; and the number 
is not small who reject nearly every thing which distin- 
guishes revealed from natural religion. The most gla- 


ring and dangerous errors have been embraced and pro- 
pagated by men who had too much confidence in their 
own powers to ask humbly for that “ wisdom which is 
from above.” We have indeed no reason to expect that 
God will reveal to us any new truth, or grant us any su- 


pernatural aid to discover that which he has already 
communicated; but without any new revelation and with- 
out any supernatural aid, suchis the controul which he 
constantly exercises over our intellectual and moral pow- 
ers, that he can preserve us from error and enlighten 
our minds into the knowledge of truth. This divine in- 
fluence he actually bestows in answer to sincere and de- 
vout prayer. ‘This is implied in a prayer of David,— 
** Open thou mine eyes that I may behold wonderous 
things out of thy law.” It is clearly expressed by the 
Apostle James when he says, “If any of you lack wis- 
dom let him ask of God who giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.” Prayer 
for a divine influence and b‘essing in reading the scriy- 
tures has been practised by sensible and pious men in 
all ages ; and many have with much propriety extended 
the performance of this duty to their reading and stu- 
dies in general. The learned and amiable Dr. Dod- 
dridge, as often as he commenced the perusal of a new 
book, offered a short prayer to God for his blessing, and 
luther, the eminent Reformer, was so convinced of the 
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happy effects of prayer upon his studies, that he adopted 
it as a maxim “bene orasse est bene studuisse,” the im- 
port of which is, that success in study depends upon 


prayer in reference to it. It were much to be wished 


that the example of these distinguished men were more 


cenerally followed. How much useless reading and how 
much error would be avoided ; and (o how much greater 
advantage would all persons spend that portion of their 
time which is appropriated to books. But if prayer be 
proper or requisite in attending to any book, it is pecu- 
liarly soin attending to the Holy Scriptures. Here is 
a communication from God; here are “the words of 
ciernal life ;*’ here is truth which it is infinitely impor- 
tant to know, to love and to obey, but which from “ an 
evil heart of unbelief,” we are liable to misunderstand 
or reject. Who that has any just conceptions of the 
value of Revelation, and feels a suitable consciousness 
of his liability to error, will not esteem it a privilege in 
reading the scriptures to implore the aid of that infinite 
Spirit in whom there is no darkness, and who may lead 
him into all truth? It is the design and tendency of the 
scriptures to turn men from sin to holiness, and thus to 
fit them for that salvation which the Lord Jesus Christ 
died to procure. If they arc read in the manner which 
has been illustrated, they are likely to be instrumental 
in accomplishing this important object; but if they are 


neglected or read with inattention and carelessness, such 
an influence cannot be expected. To those who treat 
them thus, they must become not “a savour of life un- 


ife. but a savour of death unto death.” 
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The moral Imperfection of Christians. 


in what does the moral imperfection of christians con- 
sist ? 

In answer to this question it may be observed, 

1. That there appears to be some reason to believe, 
that it does not consist merely in being destitute of mor- 
al goodness. The imperfection of christians is sinful 
and does not in its nature differ from sin, as it exists in 
impenitent sinners ; and their sinfulness does not consist 
merely in being destitute of moral geodness. It is 
ten—* the heart of the sons of men is full of evil. The 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wick- 
ed. The carnal mind is enmity against God.” These 
descriptions of human depravity imply, that it consists in 
something, which is very different from being mere} 


destitute of moral goodness. Unless there be two sorts 


of sin, the imperfection of christians and the depravity of 


sinners are, in their nature and essence, the same thing. 
And as the depravity of sinners does not consist merely 
in being destitute of moral goodness ; so we may con- 
clude that the imperfection of saints does not consist in 
being destitute of moral goodness. Nor, 

2. Does the imperfection of christians consist in in- 
voluntary transgressions. It has often been said, that 
christians do not sin only through infirmity ; that they 
never allow themselves to do what is sinful ; that they 
do not sin willingly ; that they never sin with the heart ; 
and that they are imperfect, because no man can be per- 
fect in this life. They, who give such an account of 
the christian character, suppose and do intend to assert, 
that their imperfection is involuntary. But the moral 
imperfection of christians is real wickedness. And all 
wickedness consists in such voluntary exercises as are sin- 
ful. So far as christians are imperfect, we must conclude 
from the very nature of sin, that their imperfection is 
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voluntary. If we examine the noted imperfections otf 
such persons as were eminent for piety, it will be evi- 
dent, that they were as voluntary in their wickedness, 
as in any instance of their conduct. In their moral im- 


perfection christians are conscious of voluntary trans- 


gressions against the divine requirements. It is impos- 
sible in the nature of things, that moral imperfection, 
hich is wickedness, should be involuntary. We must, 
rerelore, conclude, that involuntary trausgressions do 
constitute the imperfection of christians. Nor, 
3. Does their imperfection consist in having their 
moral affections partly holy and partly sinful. fi has 
been supposed that none of the affections of christians 
are entirely sinful, or perfectly holy ; but that they 
have a mixture of good and evil in every voluntary ex- 
ercise. Yet itseems absurd to suppose that any voli- 
tidn should be partly holy and partly sinful. An act ot 
t 


clude such qualities, as are totally opposite. Besides, it 


! 


.e¢ will must be in its own nature simple and cannot in- 
is evident from the scriptures and from christian expe- 
rience, that the children of God do feel and express such 
affections, as are wholly sinful. And it is equally evi- 
dent, that they do sometimes feel and express such af- 
fections, as are periecily holy. Saints have often appeal- 
edto God respecting the purily of some of their desires 
and actions; while they have wholly condemned other 
instances of their conduct. And God has wholly aj - 
proved and accepted tae conduct of saints in some in- 
stances, while in other instances he hat wholly con- 
demned their actions. Itseems then, thal we must con- 
clude, that the imperfection of christians does not con- 
sist in having their moral exercises partly holy and part- 
ly sinful. 

1. ‘The imperfeciion of christians does not ccnsistin 
having, at the same time, perfectly holy and perfectly 
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sinful affections. The existence of such contrary affec- 


tions would imply, that christians have twohearts. But 
it does not seem to be possible that they should have 

two hearts, unless they should have two complete setis 
of mental faculties. Besides, chrisiians are not conscious 
of having perfectly holy and periectly sinful affections 
at the same time. Nor does the supposition, that such 
opposite affections may coexist in a christian, agree 
with the description of the christian character, as it is 
givenin the bible. It is written, ‘If any man be in 
Christ, he is anew creature ; old things are passed a- 
way; behold all things are become new.” But if a 
christian have entirely sinful affections, as well as per- 
fectly holy affections at the same time, it can never be 
true that old things are passed away and that all things 
are become new. Besides, what is said in the scrip- 
tures implies that the exercise of holy affections ex- 
cludes such affections as are sinful. The apostle says 
to the Galatians, “ Walk in the spirit, and ye shall not 
fulfil the lust of the flesh.” And to the Ephe- 
sians he says, “Put off the old man, which is cor- 
rupt; and put on the new man, which after God is vest- 
ed in righteousness and true holiness.” There does not 
appear to be any evidence that the imperfection of 
christians consists in having, at the same time, totally sin- 
ful as well as perfectly holy affections. We seem, then, 
to be obliged to admit, 

5. That their imperfection consists in the inconstan 
cy of their holy affections. In every christian some re- 
al goodness does insome manner exist. All moral good- 
ness consists in holy love, which is, in its very nature, 
pure, simple and perfect and cannot be mixed with mor- 
al evil. Whatever moral goodness exists in christians is 
perfect in its very nature and wholly distinct from their 
evil affections. But in christians there is much moral 
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evil. Such evil is in its nature totally opposiie to holi- 
ness and distinct from it. The holiness which exists in 
christians is perfect holiness and the sin which exists in 
christians is perfect sin. If moral good and evil in chris- 
tians are totally opposite in their very nature and cannot 
be mingled, then the holy affections of christians are 


verfectly holy, and the sinful affections of christians are 
} » “ 


perfectly sinful. Wherever holiness exists it is in its 
very nature perfect holiness and wherever sin exists it 
is in its very nature perfectly sinful. And since they 
both exist in christians, it seems to be evident that chris- 
tians have some moral affections that are perfectly ho- 
ly and that they also have some moral affections that 
are perfectly sinful. ‘Their holy affections are ihe fruit 
of the spirit and consist in pure and perfect love. But 
as christians are not constant and uniform in the exer- 
cise of holy affections, they also have such affections as 
are totally sinful. And the exercise of such sinful affec- 
tions constitutes their moral imperfection. If what has 
been said be true, it will agree with the account which 
‘the apostle has given of his own moral imperfection in 
the seventh chapter to his epistle to the saints of Rome. 
iu the fifteenth verse of that chapter he says, “ That 
which I do I allow not : for what! would that do I not; 
but what I hate that do 1° These words appear to 
contain a general description of his moral imperfection, 
which he more fully explains in the following verses. 
If these words be correctly explained, the truth respect- 
ing the imperfection of christians may be perceived— 
When he says, * that which I do, I allow not,” he can- 
not mean that he does not do willingly what he does ; 
but that what he does he does not approve. For he 
adds, “ what I would, that do I not ; but what I hate 
that do I.” In the exercise of holy affections no chris- 
tian aliows or approves what he does in the exercise of 
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sinful affections. What he would in the exercise of ho- 
ly affections always do, in the exercise of sinful affec- 
tions he does not perform. But what a christian hates 
in the exercise of holy affections, that he does in the 
exercise of sinful affeetions. Hence he can say— the 
good that I would, I do not ; but the evil which I would 
not, that Ido.” Inthe exercise of holy affections, the 
christian desires and resolves to do nothing but what is 
holy. But in the exercise of sinful affections he does 
nothing but what is sinful. And in the present life, the 
christian is constantly liable to the intrusion of sach 
sinful affections, though they are most grievous and 
loathsome to his pure and holy heart. Hence every 
christian haz ceession, as long as he lives, to adopt the 
exclamation of the apostle, ‘ O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?”° 


REMARKS. 


1. It cannot be truly inferred from what has been said 
respecting the fmperfection of christians, that any chris. 
tian, in this life, is in a state of perfect holiness. 
Though the holy exercises of christians are in their na- 
ture perfectly holy, yet the present exercise of holy 
affections affords no security or certainty against the im- 
mediate succession of such aflections as are unholy. 
Hence, no christian in this life is in a state of moral per- 
fection. Nor, 

2. Canit be truly inferred from the imperfection of 
christians, that any christian is ever in a state of total 
depravity. ‘Though christians have many exercises 
that are totally sinful, yet such exercises do not certainly 
fix their moral character for any successive period. 
The present exercise of sinful affections dees not deter- 


mine the nature of such exercises as may follow ; nor 
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fix the moral character of a christian in a state of total 
depravity. 

3. If what has been said respecting the imperfection 
of christians be true, then whatever is recorded in the 
Lible respecting the character and conduct of saints, will 
agree with what has been said on the question before 
us. There is nothing in the character and conduct of 
Noah, or Abraham, or Jacob, or Aaron, or Moses, or 
Sampson, or David, or Solomon, or Jonah, or Peter, or 
Paul, but what will serve to confirm the sentiment, that 
the moral imperfection of christians consists in the volun- 
tary exercise of such affections as are totally sinful ; ifthe 
sentiment be true. And there does appear to be reason 
to believe, that no other sentiment respecting the im- 
perfection of saints, will agree with what is stated in 
the bible, respecting the character and conduct of the 
most eminent servants of God. 

1. If the preceding sentiment respecting the imper- 
fection of christians be true, then every text in the bi- 


ble, that respects this subject, when correctly explain- 
ed and understood, will serve to confirm what has been 
said. Such texis as describe the moral goodness of 
saints, will be seen to mean, that they have such exer- 
cises, as are periectly holy. 


And such texts as describe 
their moral imperfection, wiil be seen to mean, that 
they have such exercises, as are totally sinful. And in- 
deed, if saints have any goodness, it must be in its own 
nature perfect. And if they are the subjects of any 
moral evil, it must be in its own nature perfectly sinful. 
If what has been said on the question before us be true, 
the more correctly the bible is understood in reference 
to this subject, the more plainly it will appear, that ac- 
cording to the scriptures, the moral imperiection of 
christians consists in the inconstancy of their holy affec- 
tions. And there is some reason 1 


to question whether 
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the bible can be fairly explained in agreement with any 
other sentiment on the subject. 
5. If what has been said on the question be truv , then in 
view of what has been said, every christian may obtain 
a true knowledge of his owncharacter. The truth on 
this subject will enable a christian to obtain the affect. 
ing, trying, and humbling knowledge of his own moral 
imperfection. But no contrary sentiment, if what has 
been said be true, will enable or assist a christian to ob- 
tain a knowledge of his own holy and sinful character. 


Faithful Conduct. 


Fidelity in conduct is a most extensive virtue, and re- 
lates to all the social intercourse, which takes place 
among mankind. But to enter into particulars, it may 
be observed, 

1. That fidelity implies, that men are honest in what 
they say. ‘There is nothing in which mankind are more 
clearly distinguished from the lower creatures, than the 
power of speech, or the faculty of conveying their 
ideas to each other by articulate sounds. Words are 
the happy medium of all that social intercourse, which 
unites the interests, and promotes the happiness of the 
whole human race. But in order to derive any real 
benefit from common conversation, men necessarily 
speak the truth one to another. They must speak 
what they mean and nothing else. It is true, indeed, 
they are not always obliged to say all they think; but 
they may never say what they do not think. ‘There 
should always be a perfect correspondence between the 
heart and the tongue. Men should mean precisely what 
they say, even in their most familiar conversation. 
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This. however, is consistent with their using metapho- 
rical, ironical, hyperbolical, and all other figurative 
kinds of expression, in their fixt and well known sense. 
But whether they use plain or figurative language, they 
must use itso as to express their real meaning. _ Fidel- 
ity requires this of all men, at all times. No possible 
circumstance can justify any one in lying — It is, there- 
fore, given as the essential character of the citizen of 
Zion, that “ he speaketh the truth in his heart.” 
+ Wherefore, says the apostle, putting away lying, 
speak every man truth with his neighbor.” Veracity is 
essential to fidelity, without which it cannot exist. 

2. Fidelity requires men to be honest and sincere in 
all their professions as well as declarations. Mankind 
are extremely fond of appearing well in the eyes of 
each other, and of gaining their approbation and esteem, 
This has led them to invent and employ a great many 
modes of expressing what they imagine will appear to 
be virtuous and benevolent feelings. Hence they 
abound in good professions. But they ought never to 
profess any thing but what they really think is true. 
And so far as they are faithful, they will not profess to 
love those whom they do not love, to esteem those 
whom they do not esteem, or to be friendly to those 
io whom they are not friendly. ‘They will never let 
their professions rise above their real views and feel- 
ings. Though they may use the common modes of ex- 
pressing social affections; yet they will not use them in 
such a manner as to convey any idea or sentiment which 
they know to be false. No person is ever obliged to 
make any profession which is not sincere. ‘There is uo 
way perhaps, in which mankind more frequently de- 
ceive and impose upon one another, than by false pro- 
fessions. But fidelity requires them to be strictly hon- 


est in all their professions of hope and fear, joy and 
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sorrow, approbation and esteem, gratitude and friend- 
ship. We always expect that the professions of a faith- 
ful man flow from his heart, and are the expressions of 
his real views and sentiments: and if we discover the 
contrary, we never fail to set it down as a mark of un- 
faithfulness. 

3. Fidelity requires men to be honest in all their pro- 
mises. These are different from declarations and pro- 
fessiuns, and pledge veracity. In merely declaring o1 
professing any thing, we do not call upon those who 
hear us to place confidence in our veracity, but when 
we make promises, we call upon those to whom we 
promise, to place expectation and dependence upon our 
declarations, and of course lay ourselves under obliga- 
tion to answer their just expectations. To be sincere 
and honest in promising, there must be a real intention 
at the time of promising to do what is promised. A 
faithful man, therefore, when he makes a promise, ac- 
tually means, intends and desires to perform it. If he 
makes an absolute promise, he means to fulfil it abso- 
lutely, without any eondition or mental reservation. li 
he makes a conditional promise, he means to fulfil it, 
if the condition takes place, upon which he promised. 
Or if he makes a mutual promise or contract, he means 
to fulfil his part of the contract, according to its true in- 
tent and design. When he has made a promise, he is 
ready to say with Jepthah, “I have opened my mouth 
to the Lord, and I cannot go back.” Or with David, 
«| have sworn, and I will perform it.” And a faithful 
man, though he has made an unwise aud disadvantage- 
ous promise, he will nevertheless, punctually perform 
his engagement. Heuce it is said of the honest and 
upright man: “He sweareth to his own hurt, and 
changeth not.” Fidelity requires men to fulfill their 
promises in all cases but one; and that is, where they 
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promise to do any thing which is in its own nature sin- 
ful. Ifa man should promise to lie, or steal, or mur- 
der, fidelity would require him to break his promise, 
and his sinfulness would consist in that case, in making 
and notin breaking his promise. But no personal loss 
or disadvantage arising from a promise, can dissolve the 
obligation to perivrm it. Even an extorted promise, if 
it be in its own nature lawful, is absolutely binding, and 
a faithful man wiil conscientiously fulfil it. 

4. Fidelity requires men to be honest and upright in 
the management of whatever is committed ¢o their trust 
They may indeed, use their discretion in accepting trusts, 
but after they have accepted them, they are underindis- 
pensable obligations punctually to discharge their trusts. 
Mankind often find it convenient and necessary to re- 
pose trusts in one another. If a faithful man be intrust- 
ed with the property of another, he will be as careful 
to preserve il or to dispose of it properly, as if it were 
his own. Orif he be entrusted with the business of an- 
other, he will be as careful and honest in transacting it, 
as if it were his own business. By accepfing any trust, 
a man implicitly or expressly pledges his integrity, and 
he cannot be faithful, unless he answers the just expec- 
tation of those, who have reposed confidence in him.— 
Every man who accepts a trust is in that respect astew- 
ard, and it is always expected and required of a steward, 
that a man be found faithful. A trust is always consid- 
ered as more sacred, than a contract. In a contract, it 
is expected, that a man’s interest will bind him; butina 
trust, it is expected, that a man’s conscience will bind 
him ; so that a trust is an immediate appeal to a 
man’s fidelity ; and he cannot be a faithful man, unless he 
fulfills what is justly expected of him. Just expectation 
is the proper measure of duty in fulfilling trusts of any 
kind. A faithful man, therefore, will honestly and sin- 
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-cerely endeavour to answer the just expectation of any 

one, who commits any thing to his care and manage- 
ment. 

5. Fidelity requires men to be honest and upright in 
all their dealings with one another. In their mutual in- 
tercourse and transactions, they have a vast many op- 
portunities to deceive, overreach, and defraud one an- 
other. They often have it in their power, to take ad- 
vantage of ope another’s ignorance, folly, poverty, or 
embarrassed circumstances. But there is an infallible 
rule of right, in all the common dealings and commerce 
of mankind. Every man is to love his neighbour as him- 
self, and doto others as he would that others should 
do to him. No man wishes another to deceive, over- 
reach, or defraud him in any business or transaction 
whatever ; and therefore he ought not to use any means 
to deceive, deiraud, or injure another in his interest. 
Hlence it is essential to the character of a faithful man, 
that in all his dealings with others, he regards, and seeks 
to promote their good, as sincerely as his own. He will 
not make a contract which he thinks will be injurious 
to the other party, but he always intends and desires 
that every contract should be beneficial to both sides. 
The faithful man sees no reason for making any other 
contract, but a plain reason against it. Hence his fidel- 
ity requires him to be entirely honest in all his dealings 
with his fellow-men. 

6. Fidelity requires men to be honest and upright in 
their common callings. The farmers, the merchants, 
the mechanics, the physicians, the attornies, and the 
preachers of the gospel, all have itin their power to de- 
ceive and impose upon their fellow men. Different em- 
ployments necessarily make men differ in regard to the 
knowledge of some things, and ignorance of others. 
This puts it completely im:o the power of one profes- 
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sional man to deceive and impose upon another of a dit- 
ferent profession. Those, therefore, who pursue hon- 
est callings, always have an opportunity of being very 
dishonest, by deceiving those who employ them. But 
fidelity requires every professional man to be strictly 
honest in his profession, and never make use of his pro- 
fessional knowledge, to take advantage of another's pro- 
fessiona' ignorance. Every man does, or ought to, un- 
derstand his own calling the best, and to employ it for 
the benefit of others, and not merely for his own inter- 
est. And every honest man, in every honest calling, 
will so faithfully improve it, as to lay a just foundation 
for others to place a safe dependence upon him. This 
may be easily done, so as to establish a character for fi- 
delity. Hence we sometimes find faithful men of every 
profession. There have been, and we trust there are 
now, faithful ministers, faithful farmers, faithful mer- 
chants, faithful physicians, and faithfulattornies. ‘Those 
who employ their professions for the public good, are 
faithtul men, and exhibit evidence of their fidelity. 

7. Fidelity requires men to be honest and upright in 
all the offices theygsustain. All offices are appointed by 
authority, and alw&ys convey some degree of some kin« 
of power. And those who possess this power, are under 
moral obligation to exercise it, according to their best 
abilities, to promote the design for which it was put into 
their hands. Every officer, whether bigh or low, 
ought to understand the nature and design of his office, 
and in the exercise of it to have a sincere respect to the 
end of his appointment. No official power ought to be 
employed in promoting the private interest of any in- 
dividual, in opposition to the good of the public. But 
every officer has it in his power thus to abuse his office» 
and betray his trust. Hence it is of high consequence, 
that all men in office should be found faithful. And this 
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is solemnly inculcated in the bible, “ He that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God.” A 
man who sustains any office cannot be faithful, unless 
he sincerely and honestly executes it, not for his own in- 
terest, but forthe public good. He must shake his hand 
from the holding of bribes, and guard his heart against 
every motive to corruption. 

8. Fidelity requires men to be honest and upright in 
the discharge of all their relative duties. Husbands must 
love their wives, and be not bitter against them; and 
wives must reverence and obey their husbands. Pa- 
rents must love their children and not provoke them to 
wrath ; and children must honor and obey their parents. 
Masters must do justice to their servants, and servants 
obey their masters from the heart, and not with eye 
service. Rulers must seek the peace and prosperity of 
their subjects ; and subjects obey their rulers, not for 
wrath, but for conscience sake. The aged must, by 
their good example guide the youth; and the youth 
must yenerate and respect the aged. ‘The rich must 
pity and relieve the poor, and the poor must gratefully 
acknowledge the kindness of the rich. Persons in all 
relations and connections in life, are under moral ob- 
ligations to fulfil the duties which naterally result from 
them. And they cannot be properly called faithful, un- 
less they treat all just according to the relation they 
bear to them, or the connections which subsist between 
them. In a word, fidelity requires every person to dis- 


. charge, to the best of his ability, all the duties which 


he owes to mankind in general, and to every individual 
with whom he is acquainted and connected. And we 
never give the character of fidelity to any man, who ap- 
pears to be habitually and designedly deficient in any 
duty, which he owes to his fellow men. 
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The son of Perdition. 


While I was with them in the world, I kept them in thy 
name ; those thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them 
is lost but the son of perdition ; that the scripture might be 
fulfilled. John xvu, 12. 


This passage has often been mentioned for consider- 
ation, on account of some difficulty that is supposed to 
exist in the intimation, that a person whom God gave to 
Christ, was lost. ‘This man is called in the text the son 
of perdition, and was Judas Iscariot. This man was 
one of the twelve, whom Christ “ ordained, that they 
might be with him, and that he might send them forth 
to preach, and to have power to heal sickness, and to 
cast out devils.” It is generally admitted, that, though 
he was one of the twelve disciples, he was destitute of 
piety, and of true friendship to Christ. Once Christ 
said, “ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is 
a devil?’ And it is added, “ He spake of Judas Iscariot 
the son of Simon; for he it was who should betray him, 


being one of the twelve.”? The Saviour also said, “ The 
Son of Man goeth, as it is written of him; but woe unto 
that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed ; it had 
been good for that man ifhe had not been born. “hen 
Judas, who betrayed him, answered and said, Master, is 
it]? He said unto him, thou hast said.” From these 
declarations it is evident, that the Saviour never ac. 
counted Juias a person of real piety. And it is equally 
evident, tnat Judas was lost and doomed to endlcss per- 
dition. In what sense, then, could he have been given 
to Christ, according to what seems to be intimated in the 
text under consideration ? It is plainly taught in the 
scriptures, that a certain number of persons were, in the 
eternal purpose of God, given to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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in such a manner as secures their repentance, holiness, 
und salvation. Of these persons Christ says, “ My sheep 
hear my voice, and | know them, and they follow me ; 
and I give unto them eternal life ; and they shall never 
perish ; neither shall any pluck them out of my hend. 
My Father, who gave them me, is greater than all ; and | 
none is able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand.” 
It is then evident, that they who were given to Christ, 
as his chosen and peculiar people, are secured by the 
power and grace of God, from perdition. Judas, then, 
was not one of the people of Christ, who were given 
to him in the covenant of redemption, and appointed 
and ordained to eternal salvation. But he was given to 
Christ merely as one of the twelve disciples. And it ac- 
corded with the predictions of the scriptures, and with 
the purpose of God, that he should betray his Lord and 
master. The other eleven disciples were given to 
Christ, not only to be his attendants and ministers on 
earth, but as appointed to be redeemed and saved from 
sin and death. If Judas be included in the number of 
those, whom Christ mentions as given to him, he was 
given to him only as one of the twelve disciples, to an- 


swer peculiar and important purposes. But he was never 
a holy person, and waslost. And on account of his peculiar 


andi>ggravated transgression, in betraying the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, he is emphatically called the son of perdition, 

But it is believed, that the passage may be fairly un- 
derstood, not as implying that Judas was among those, 
that are said in the text, to be given to Christ; but as 
excluded from that number. The words of Christ res- 
pecting Judas, may be viewed, as spoken of him in oppo- 
sition to those who were given to him, and whom he had 
kept: Asif he had said, « Those whom thou hast giv- 
en me, | have kept, and none of them is lost, but the 
son of perdition” is lost. On the passage before us, Dod- 
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dridge observes, that “if this text will prove, that Judas 
was in the number of those given to Christ, then what 
js said, Luke tv. 26, 27, will prove that the woman of 
Sarepta was a widow in Israel, and that Naaman, the 
Syrian, was a leper in Israel ;” and that what is said 
Rev. ix. 4, will prove, “that the men who had not the 
seal of God in their foreheads, were either grass or 
trees.” If we regard many passages in scripture, in or- 
der to explain the text before us, or a very common 
mode of expression, it will be evident, that Judas, in 
Christ’s words, is excepted and excluded from the num- 
ber that were given to him. 


EXTRACTS. 
On the Goodness of God. 


A true conception of divine goodness, is necessary for 
« right understanding of God's infinite nature, and of his 
eternal government. The goodness or love of God, 
means his holiness, his whole rectitude, and all the mor- 
al perfections of his nature ; which we describe pv dif- 
ferent names, from the vartous effects produced in the 
state of creatures, by the divine action. Every thing in 
the moral character of God, may be resolved into his 
goodness or holiness. Acts of justice, are also acts of 
goodness. God is as good in making a connection be- 
tween sin and misery, and in punishing impenitent trans- 
gressors ; as he is in giving lile and immortality to the 
holy. 

The idea, of their being some kind of opposition be- 
tween the goodness and justice of God, arises entirely 
from the unholiness of men. If there had been no de- 
pravity in creatures, such an opinion would never have 
entered their minds, and they would nave ascribed eve- 
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ry event of the divine government, to unmixed and most 
glorious goodness. 

It is very common for those, who live in sin, to please 
themselves with the attribute of goodness, and on this 
account think there is safety for them, while they are 
exceedingly afraid of justice ; but if God’s justice be a 
part of his goodness, these pleasing expectations are but 
a delusion. From the beginning, God hath and ever 
will, follow the dictates of goodness in his government. 
The divine love cannot, therefore, be admitted as any 
ground for security in sin; for ease in an unholy life ; 
or for the neglect of experimental piety. Goodness 
when rightly understood, denounces terror to every 
sinner. . 

All will allow, that the love of God was displayed on 
the cross of Christ, to the highest degree ; on the cross 
also we see his severity against sin. ‘The cross of love, 
furnishes the most solemn warning to sinners, who delay 
and transgress ; and the preacher of ierror to ungodly 
men, will go to Calvary, for his most serious admonitions. 
It is from a very false idea of divine goodness, that any 
make it the ground of their security ; for if God had 
not established a connection between sin and misery ; if 
he did not punish sin, and keep up this connection in his 
government, it would be an easy thing to prove, that he 
he is not a good being, not worthy of love, adoration and 
obedience. 

It will be universally conceded, that the redemption 
of sinners, arose from the goodness of God ; and it ought 
also to be received, that the punishment of impenitents, 
arises from the same perfection, It is as much a part 
of infinite goodness, by no means to clear the guilty ; as 
jt is to be the Lord, the Lord God, gracious, merciful 
and long-suffering. Men in the practice of sin, are ap 
enough to hope from the goodness of God ; but it would 
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be much more for their advantage to fear a continuance 
in sin, from the same cause. 

But why, it may be asked, shall we give this terrible 
appearance to the goodness of God? I answer, to whom 
is itterrible? ‘To none but sinners who do not repent, 
and such have no right to any but terrible things. And 
why is it terrible to sinners, who do not repent ? Because 
their whole temper is wrong; and wrong tempers and 
practices ought not to be soothed, and to do it is partak- 
ing in the sin. If it could be proved, that goodness when 
justly understood, doth not contain a warning to sinners, of 
great danger to themselves ; by the same proof, it might 
be made evident God is not a good being. It is, certain- 
ly, a part of goodness in a supreme Governor, to frown 
on every thing, either of temper or practice, which, in 
its nature, tends to destroy general peace and happiness. 
Whatever hath this tendency is sin. It is this tendency 
which makes it to be sin. The goodness of a supreme 
Governor, require him to frown on it by the most effica- 
cious marks of his displeasure ; and if he should not do 
it, our evidence of his goodness or moral rectitude, 
would be greatly diminished. 


——_—<_-—— 


The Borrowed Ax. 


THE Prophets sons in times of old, 
Tho’ to appearance poor, 

Were rich without possessing gold, 
And honour’d, tho’ obscure. 


In peace their daily bread they eat, 
By honest labour earn’d ; 

While daily at Elisha’s feet, 
They grace and wisdom learn’d. 


The prophet’s presence cheer’d their toil, 
They watch’d the words he spoke ; 
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Whether they turn’d the furrow’d soil, 
Or fell’d the spreading oak. 


Once as they listen’d to his theme, 
Their conference was stopp’d ; 
For one beneath the yielding stream 

A borrow’d ax had dropp’d. 


*¢ Alas! it was not mine,” he said, 
** How shall I make it good?” 
Elisha heard, and when he pray’d, 

‘The iron swam like wood. 


It God, in such a small affair, 
A miracle performs ; 

It shews his condescending care 
Of poor unworthy worms. 


Tho’ kings and nations in his view 
Are but as motes and dust; 

His eye and ear are fixed on you, 
Who in his mercy trust. 


Not one concern of ours is small, 
If we beleng to him; 

To teach us this, the Lord of all 
Once made the iron swim. 











) ERROR, 
In some copies, page 295—S8th line from the bot- § 
} tom for necessarily read must honestly. } 
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